78            THU LAND REVENUE OF BOMBAY.
changes of fortune, even after the commencement of British rule, it was finally settled that the Maliks should be allowed to hold . the lands cultivated by themselves in 1819 rent-free, and on the remainder receive a share varying in different villages from seven-sixteenths to nine-sixteenths of the revenue, according to the Survey rates, which were to be administered by Government officers. Village accountants appointed by the Maliks were to be paid by Government,
For the first five years of British rule the subdivisions of this Gollectorate were farmed out to the Desais and Amms. This system was succeeded for some time by leases of their own villages being given to the Patels; but as it was found that no true account of the revenues could be thus obtained, a scheme of setting up competitors to them was resorted to, and villages to some extent were leased out to the highest bidders. In the meantime, however, village accountants had been gradually introduced and more accurate information thus obtained, which enabled the Golleetor to protect the ryots from over-exactions on the part of the farmers, as well as effect other important improvements in administration, such as relieving them from the necessity of providing a banker's security, for which heavy interest was demanded, for their revenue payments. This paved the way towards the adoption of the rayatvtiri system of direct dealing with individual cultivators, until, in 1820, 370 out of 560 villages were so managed. In Mr. Elphinstone's Minute of- 1821 on the Ahmadabad and IGieda Collectorates, strong disapproval was expressed of the plan of giving farms to strangers, but that of farming to the Patels of villages was considered less objectionable. The latter was not unpopular among the people themselves, but it had the disadvantage that Patels were not generally in possession of capital, as most stranger farmers would be. The Gollector, moreover, would probably not be so careful to watch its operation as in the case of a farmer, and abuses might continue for a long time without discovery if the Patel could manage to stifle inquiry, as he could do more easily than a stranger. The chief argument in favour of a rayatvdri settlement, on the other hand, was that there would be no one to share the produce of the soil but the State and the ryot himself. The objections to it